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A disobedient mode of rising is a sure way 
of falling. 





Sin develops its natural and spiritual dis- 
order into a woe of its own making, which 
the Scripture names death. 





Ir is vain to pray, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,’’ where He sees that this 
does not mean, ‘‘Thy hearer serveth.’’ 





For the animal lives which are taken for 
the sustenance of ours, are higher and more 
spiritual Jives growing up in their place? 

Are our lives superior to the expense of 
suffering they have cost to other lives, animal 
or human? 


THe Designer of the Universe, being the 
Author and Upholder of the laws and modes of 
its right operation in every part, must be 
confessed to be supreme above his own crea- 
tures in the knowledge of what will violate 
and what will prosper the conditions of their 
successful working. With no other contriv- 
ance or system could a wise man expect a 
prospering experience, except by handling it 
according to the constructor’s design. So no 
chooser of his own will and wishes regardless 
of the law and wisdom of his Creator, can in 
the practice of that choice be found other than 
afighter against God, and accordingly against 
his own welfare. 
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Repaying by Receiving. 

Spring is now coming on, and the hus- 
bandman will soon be depositing a seed in his 
ground. The germ will swell with the sur- 
tounding moisture and warmth, and the seed 
vill lift up its head into a light which keeps 
inviting it up higher, while everything needful 
ems done by the caretaker to fertilize it, 
water it and weed it, and make its bed soft, 


life. In its own language the plant might !to Him best by receiving more, do we thus 
say: ‘‘Everything seems done for me; myj forget the duty and privilege of rendering 
caretaker seems to love to wait on me, supply | ourselves to Him, who has given Himself for 
every need that comes on, rejoice in my wel- 
fare, and delight over every bud and blossom | as receive Him faithfully and fully. How can 
that I put forth. The benefits are all from him, 
the giving is all on his side. What shall I}and any portion of the old man of Self be 
render to him in return?’’ 


to encourage it to fulfil the yearnings of its 













us? Thisall becomes accomplished in as many 
they receive Him fully, with all their heart, 


found lurking within it. The very reception 
With all the plant’s pondering what to do| of Him as the fulness of Grace to us, is ex- 
for its master, it might strive to produce| pulsive of every contrary element. The pro- 
other fruits for which it was not adapted, and | cess still holds good—we render and surrender 
find itself a failure and a disappointment at| ourselves by receiving Him. So let us take 
every swerving from the law of its being. |the cup of salvation to the full, and ‘‘ever 
The blasted fruit would be the unappointed | call upon the name (which is the power) of 
fruit. The developing seed would have to} the Lord,” to keep us empty of self by being 
learn that the pay which its master eagerly | full of Him. 
looked for was to its own right development 
at each stage; or that the kind lady had no Real and Apparent Happiness. 
greater joy in her garden than tosee her flower} If we should look under the skirt of the 


spread out in the smile of the beauty for which | Prosperous and prevailing tyrant, we should 
. een find even in the days of his joys such alloys 


i and abatements of his pleasures as may serve 
This is the best thank-work the plant can|¢, represent him presently miserable, besides 
do—simply to be receptive of all that is done | his final infelicities. For 1 have seen a young 
for it; to consent to be developed into the | and healthful person warm and ruddy under a 
best flower or fruit of its kind. ‘‘I will keep | Poor and thin garment, when at the same time 
taking in fur its intended use that which is|#% ld rich person hath been cold and paraly- 

; ae 2 tic under a load of sables and the skins of 
supplied for my best life.’” And when such| foxes, It is the body that makes the clothes 
plant is a man, his most satisfactory language | warm, not the clothes the body; and the spirit 
is, ‘‘ What shall I render unto the Lord for all | of a man makes felicity and content; not any 
his benefits unto me? I will keep taking of | $poils of a rich fortune wrapt about a sickly 
Him that grace which He is supplying. I will and an uneasy soul. Apollodorus was a traitor 


: . | and a tyrant, and the world wondered to see 
take the cup of salvation, and call upon his a bad man have so good a fortune; but knew 
name.’’ 


not that he nourished scorpions in his breast, 
For the grace of God which brings salvation | and that his liver and his heart were eaten 
is the cup which conveys it. ‘‘I will take of | Up with spectres and images of death. His 
the Lord’s salvation-bringing cup, and drink thoughts were full of interruptions, his dreams 


nag! : : . . | of illusions; his fancy was abused with real 
of his Spirit by conforming to his working in| ¢roybjes and fantastic images, imagining that 
me.” This is the right thanksgiving to render: 


he saw the Scythians flaying him alive, his 
As ‘‘He giveth more grace,’’ to take it as| daughters like pillars of fire dancing round 
our cup of salvation: to appropriate it by about a cauldron in which himself was boiling, 


lie 2 , ’ . and that his heart accused itself to be the 
living it out as the law of our growth and ieeanel ah tama 


fruit. ‘‘Let us have grace,” in the true kind Does not he drink more sweetly that takes 
of having, and ‘‘to him that hath shall be} his beverage in an earthen vessel, than he that 
given, and he shall have more abundance.”’ looks and searches into his golden chalices for 


And then, as the woman rejoices over her | fear of poison, and looks pale at every sudden 


iat reer noise, and sleeps in armor, and trusts nobody, 
flower to which she has been ministering ever and does not trust God for his safety, but 


since she planted the seed, and finds her suffi- | 3... greater wickedness only to escape a 
cient reward in the result of the seed’s faithful | while unpunished for his former crimes? *‘ Auro 
acceptance of all that is given to it, so does | bibitur venenum.’’ No man goes about to 
our Master rejoice over us, as plants of re- poison a poor man’s pitcher, nor lays plots to 


: : : forage his little garden made for the hospital 
sown of his own right head pleating. ae thank of two beehives, and the feasting of a few 
the God of all grace, is to utilize his grace. 


: *©. | Pythagorean herb-eaters. They that admire 
If grace be the cup of salvation, then Christ} the happiness of a prosperous, prevailing 
is the Reservoir of its Fountain. If we render | tyrant, know not the felicities that dwell in 
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—— 
qaB DESERTED MEETING-HOUSE. 


flow few the years that youth and age divide, 
et of startling change how sadly rife? 
ger a blighted shrine, a pilgrim sighed, 
Where crowds had worshiped in his spring of 
life. 


feancient fane in Druid loneness stood, 
Jost as of yore, on gently rising ground, 
pithin the precincts of a sheltering wood, 
Whose leafy limbs seemed still to clasp it round. 












forlorn it looked along the public way, 
No wall begirt it, no protector nigh; 
jis roofless sheds fast tumbling in decay, 
Watched well the tottering graveyard fence 
hard by. 


fe approaching paths where busy feet once trod, 
Uncalled by tolling bell at meeting tide, 

gill faintly ran beside the grass-grown road 
Whence country grandeur came in Sabbath pride. 













fynone molested, visited by few, 
With unresisting doors and crumbling wall, 
fhe sacred awe its ancient memories threw, 
Alone remained to shield it in its fall. 








Yet still the oaks their wealth of leaves renewed 
Where “early comers” once within their shade 
With studied courtesy and voice subdued, 
Their stores of knowledge modestly displayed. 








the interest grew with each accession there, 

Till entering passed the Christian Fathers by, 
With looks ecstatic as of coming prayer, 

About to plead for mercies from on high. 









then, half reluctant, though by duty led, 
The young, in whispering converse, neared the 
door; 
And soon each stole in on tiptoe tread, 
Afraid to wake an echo from the floor. 











(neither hand the dais-like galleries rise; 
There were the elders of each sex arrayed, 

With serious mein, but keen observant eyes, 
The youth surveying, and by them surveyed. 









No vocal hymns, no organ pealing loud, 

No bustling verger, no robed priests were there; 
Noseparate altar veiled in incense cload— 

But all, as equals, joined in silent prayer. 


Asolemn hush o’er all the assembly stole; 
Each scanned the past, and thought as guiding 
light, 
The still small voice, that mentor of the soul, 
By great Elijah heard on Horeb’s height. 


Not that the stringent rules the old had made 
Could curb the errant thoughts of youth, 

Or those of other sects who came and prayed 
With men they honored as the types of truth. 


Oft must youth break the forms the old obey; 
Slight causes there might serious thoughts re- 
strain, 
4s bright eyes glancing o’er the passage way, 
Or prisoned insects whirring ‘'gainst the pane. 


Son fled such lightness when the speaker rose, 
Whose touching eloquence could quickly bring 
All hearts to sorrow o’er the Saviour's woes, 
Or plead, self-humbled, with Judea’s king. 

























The meeting closed, with mutual greetings shared, 
The stately seniors, then emerging slow, 
oft to question how the absent fared, 
And on the sick their sympathies bestow. 







Not so the young, elastic as a spring 
From strong constraint released, rebounds the 
more, 
They gaily chat, or boldly venturing, 
Accost the gentle maidens at the door. 


%’twas in old and better times; alas! 
That troublous themes, bewildering earnest men, 
Should through the realm of peace resistless pass, 
And break the bonds of brotherhood in twain. 










XUM 


THE FRIEND. 


Ah! happy days, thus sadly brought to mind, 

Ah! helpless house, whose worshippers are fled, 
Or, of their jarring creeds oblivious, find 

A quiet meeting-place among the dead. 





















For where are they, those seniors of old time! 
Where he of grave four-score, the first in place, 

Whose froward youth, in wildness spent, not crime, 
Had plowed deep furrows in his rugged face? 


And he whose lofty face and sombre mind 

Awed all the weak and oft repressed the bold, 
Severely just, yet generously kind, 

An ancient Cato, in a Christian mould; 


And he of passive form and bearded face, 

Who, like old Chronos in gray marble wrought, 
Sat, grim and still, in one unvaried place, 

Yet reveled in fantastic field of thought; 


And they, most prized, whom gushing memory here 
With many a sweet yet painful thought revives, 

Whose loving hearts, in their parental sphere, 
Poured floods of happiness on younger lives; 


Yes, where are they? Where, too, their brethren 
now? 
Those plain exemplars of unconscious worth: 
Move scarce a bowshot forth, and humble bow, 


For there they slumber in one common earth. 


Few lettered stones, no mouldering vaults, are 
there— 
Round kindred groups of graves the pathways 
run— 
No monumental marbles chill the air, 
Or check the radiant glories of the sun. 


Hearts that ache most grieve least to outward show; 
And for the loved and lost too deeply mourn 

To rear such pageant mimicries of woe 
As broken shaft, inverted torch or urn. 


There round each grave the sunbeams freely play, 
The Zephyrs softly wave its tufts of green, 
And save the coy wood robin’s lay, 
No sound disturbs the silence of the scene. 


An hundred years hath death his harvest there, 
Of those whose fame yet sanctifies the ground, 
For gravesmen, with hereditary care, 
Keep fresh the story of each cherished mound. 


Seek ye their monuments? look the country o’er; 
And know that all men called them wise and just; 
Learn how in reverence held the names they bore, 
In new lives spring like blossoms from the dust. 


What broad domains they tilled when strong and 
young— 
What kindness showed to those of humbler state— 
What maxims left, couched in their dulcet tongue, 
With fond remembrance many still relate. 


See these poor graves! revered by all around; 
No mirth profanes, no reveler comes this way; 
With bated breath each pilgrim treads the ground, 
And, sorrowing, views the ancient shrine’s decay. 


Deem we not well such memories of the dead 

May stone outweigh, in tributary worth, 

And o’er their slumbers holier halos spread 

Than towering pyramids or piles of earth? 

—North American and U. S. Gazette. 

Fifth Month 16th, 1867. 

Tue Firta GosreL.—There are four written 
Gospels. The fifth is writing now. The 
world may forget the four, and the leaves of 
the book may never be turned, but the fifth 
Gospel men are sure to read. Christ in men 
is the most powerful preaching. 

The world has had many “‘ lives of Christ.’’ 





Each Christian is writing his own, and the 
We are either reveal- 


very children read it. 
ing or veiling Christ to men. —Exchange. 
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What Are the Angels ? 

‘‘Then the devil leaveth him, and behold! 
angels came and ministered unto him.” [Matt. 
iv: 11.] What a great contrast between the 
ministry of the devil and the ministry of the 
angels of God! 

There are many proofs in Scripture testi- 
mony of the immediate influence of God’s Di- 
vine presence as a ministering or guardian 
angel to protect and direct those who put their 
trust and confidence unto obedience in Him; 
for obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken, (that is to obey) is better than the 
fat of animals offered in sacrifice, as in the 
old covenant. 

Daniel was thrust by the wicked king into 
the lions’ den, who.supposed that he would 
have been torn to pieces and eaten by the lions. 
But when the king went to see how it had 
happened unto him, he cried out with a la- 
mentable voice: ‘‘O Daniel, servant of the liv- 
ing God, is thy God whom thou servest con- 
tinually, able to deliver thee from the lions?’’ 
Then Daniel said: ‘‘O king, my God hath sent 
his angel and shut the lions’ mouths that they 
have not hurt me; for as much as innocency 
was found in me;’’—that is, God had found 
him innocent and free from sin—and sent his 
protecting angel and kept him from harm. 
So when he was taken from the lions’ den, no 
hurt was foand upon him, because be believed 
and obeyed God. 

David says: ‘‘The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth around about them that fear Him and 
delivereth them.’’ And so it was with the 
three men Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, 
when the same wicked king heated the furnace 
seven times hotter than was necessary to de- 
stroy life and cast them into it; which was so 
very hot that it slew the men that put them 
in. Then said the king: ‘‘Did we not cast 
three men bound into the furnace? behold I 
see four loose walking in the midst of the fire 
—and they have no hurt:’’ and he called them 
to come from the furnace, and they came out 
without the smell of fire on their garments. 
Then the wicked king said: ‘‘Blessed be the 
God of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, who 
hath sent his angel and delivered his servants 
that trusted in Him.” 

There are angels. of two kinds; good and 
evil. A good angel is a manifestation of the 
spirit and power of God himself. In the old 
covenant God often made known his will to 
man by his spirit assuming the form of man 
and talking with men face to face. Daniel, 
the prophet, often had converse with the angel 
Gabriel, and said: ‘‘Even the man Gabriel, 
whom [ had seen in the vision at the beginning, 
being caused to fly swiftly, touched me and 
said: ‘O Daniel, I am come to give thee skill 
and understanding.’”’ The angel that talked 
with Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, 
said his name was Gabriel. Also he that talked 
with Mary, the mother of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

The angel that wrestled with Jacob would 
not tell his name, but Jacob said: ‘‘I have 
talked with God face to face.’’ John, in the 
book of Revelation, writes that there were 
seven spirits before the throne of God; and in 
writing to the seven churches in Asia, he ad- 
dressed the angel of the several churches. 

David saith that God ‘‘maketh his angels 
spirits and his ministers a flame of fire.’’ Paul 
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saith the angels ‘‘are all ministering spirits Institute for Colored Youth. services and intend to watch over the con 

sent forth to minister to those who shall be —— - from time to time as there is need oe 
; es sete ; (FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT). . 

heirs of salvation.’’—or are willing to be heirs. —— 


During the summer it was announced that 
Andrew Carnegie was prepared to give te 
thousand dollars for a library building oa 
vided ten thousand dollars should be added to 
the endowment fund. Such a building ma 
not appear to be the greatest need of the In- 
stitute, but it is understood that it can be g 
arranged as to give some lecture or clags 
room accommodation and thus really serve g 
most practical end. In addition to this it was 
stipulated that the library should be of a pro. 
fessional character, especially adapted for 
teacher training, rather than a library of gen. 
eral literature. The endorsement of the agents 
of Andrew Carnegie, after a rigid investi 
tion of the institution, should inspire all who 
are interested to further confidence, so that the 
ten thousand dollars may be speedily added to 
the permanent investment for the good cause, 

The principal and teachers of the Institute 
impress your Board as truly devoted to the 
cause, so much at heart in establishing this 
work more than sixty years ago. The princi- 
pal is secretary of the Committee of Twelve 
colored men organized about two years ago 
by Booker T. Washington and others, to form 
.wholesome public opinion amongst negroes 
on vital subjects. The literature of this as. 
sociation is put in circulation from Cheyney, 
and the best opportunity thus afforded for the 
whole family there to keep in touch with these 
movements. During the year Alphonse 0, 
Stafford, the teacher of history, has prepared 
a reading book especially designed for colored 
children that will be published by the American 
Book Company. Francis B. Gummere has given 
the work the benefit of his criticism and Booker 
T. Washington will write an introduction for it. 

These interests in the broader aspects of the 
educational problem do not however divert the 
attention of the teachers from the responsi- 
bilities in the life of the family. Daily Bible 
reading and other appropriate religious exer- 
cises are reverently conducted, and regular 
training is given in the newest and best methods 
of conducting First-day schouls. Even better 
than this a close relationship of personal in- 
fluence is maintained to develop the highest 
standards of clean thinking and living. Young 
teachers can not go out from Cheyney without 
a serious sense of their obligations to God and 
man. 

It seems evident to your retiring Board that 
Cheyney has quite fulfilled the expectations for 
it, and that it contains already a well developed 
germ of a most important work for the colored 
race. Its growth now is dependent upon lib- 
eral financial support. The eighty dollars paid 
by each student barely defrays the cost of 
living, and yet in nearly every case repre- 
sents much effort and sacrifice. New build- 
ings and new courses of instruction are both 
imperative if a right standard of efficiency is 
to be maintained. The more than sixty years 
of economical management and active experi- 
ence should inspire confidence in the work of 
the Institute for Colored Youth. Future Boards 
will doubtless prove even wiser administrators 
than past Boards have proved, and those with 
means to bestow will have the gratification of 
believing that their money is safely invested. 

Signed on behalf of the Board of Managers. 

STANLEY R. YARNALL, Secretary. 


Jesus said to the disciples: ‘‘Take heed that| The completion of the sixty-ninth year of 
ye despise not one of these little ones; for I| the Institute for Colored Youth finds the Nor- 
say unto you that their angels do always be-| mal Training School for teachers at Cheyney, 
hold the face of my Father which is in heaven.’’ | Pa., in the midst of its second year of activity. 
In the new covenant the angel of the grace | There are in residence twenty-one young women 
of God that brings salvation, takes the place | and nine young men representing ten States 
of the manifestation of his spirit in appear- | of the Union. 
ance as a man in the old covenant. During the Seventh Month last the first ses- 
Each one of us, or all people now have ajsion of a Summer School gave instruction to 
guardian angel that ministers unto or makes | sixty-six teachers from seventeen States. This 
known to each one of us the will of God con-| enrollment represented more than the maxi- 
cerning us, which, if we obey, we come to be | mum accommodation at Cheyney ; twenty teach- 
heirs of salvation. ers resided in West Chester for the month, and 
Thus hath Jesus come in the clouds of heaven ' made the trip daily to and from the Institute. 
and all the holy angels with Him; for He hath | A very large number of applicants could not 
given to each one of us an angel of grace that | be received, and so it is perfectly clear that a 
does always behold the face of our Father in| wide field of usefulness is open to the Summer 
heaven, and makes known his will to us, ‘‘teach- | School. 
ing us to deny all ungodliness and the world’s| One of the teachers in the West Chester 
lust, and to live soberly, righteously and godly ; Public School is also a paid officer in the In- 
in this present world.’’ stitute. She has had eighty-three pupils en- 
All nations are now gathered before Him:| rolled this year, and under the suggestion of 
all people now have their guardian angel of | our principal has organized, in connection with 
grace that brings salvation when obeyed. The | her school, a neighborhood work that has bad 
Son of Man has sent forth his angels, and they | a marked influence for good on the children, 
are gathering out of his kingdom all things|and will be of very great advantage to our 
that offend, and them which do iniquity in us, | student teachers as an object lesson of the 
and binding them in bundles to burn them, as | right way to conduct their own schools. Thus 
we yield obedience; thus fulfilling the pro-|it appears that the year’s work has reached 
phecy, ‘‘Behold the day cometh that shall burn| 179 colored children and teachers more or 
as an oven, and all the proud, yea, and all that | less directly, and as 66 of these have schools 
do wickedly shall be stubble; and the day that | with an attendance of not less than forty chil- 
cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of | dren in each, the circle of usefulness is wide. 
hosts, that it shall leave them neither root| The staff of teachers now numbers eight. 
nor branch. But unto you that fear my name | Including the principal there are four men and 
(or power) shall the Sun of Righteousness} four women. In addition to the instruction 
arise with healing in his wings; and ye shall | in English, history and mathematics, there are 
go forth and grow up as calves of the stall. | courses in cooking, sewing, millinery, wood 
And ye shall tread down the wicked (spirits | working, including paper folding and weaving, 
in ourselves), for they shall be ashes under | and in iron working. All the living arrange- 
the soles of your feet, in the day that I shall |ments are conducted so that they have the 
do this, saith the Lord of hosts.’’ force of Normal training classes. The dietaries 
This great day has now come, being brought| from the very start have represented the 
into effectual operation by Jesus Christ, who | highest standard of scientific attainment. They 
baptizeth with fire and the Holy Ghost. Each | were arranged by the cooking teacher, a grad- 
time when we feel, or are made sensible that | uate of Pratt Institute, and gratifying ac- 
we have transgressed a Divine law, or are| knowledgment of their value has come to the 
drawn in mind to live:a holier life, that is the | Board from outside sources. The whole at- 
sound of the trumpet of our angel inviting us} mosphere of the Institution is that of ele- 
as a still, small voice, away from sin and in-|vating home life with studied attention to 
iquity. This angelic voice is the same spirit | cleanliness, orderliness and economy. 
or power of God, called the Holy Ghost, and} No addition has been made to the buildings 
its cleansing operation, previous to the setting | during the year, but the farm has been im- 
up within us of his throne in his kingdom, is| proved and some excellent crops have been 
the same. There is a Prince of Angels called | harvested. Fruit trees and small fruits have 
Michael, the Archangel, who fought with the| been planted and the grounds immediately 
dragon in heaven, and overcame and cast him | about the buildings have been improved. 
out,—and his angels were cast out with him.} The Department of Domestic Arts, including 
These are the evil angels, and we very often| general sewing, dress making and millinery 
hear the sound of their trumpets in the voice| has been organized and a gift of a sewing 
of temptation, to do that which our good angel | machine to the department has been much 
has instructed us not todo. Here is our war-| appreciated. Similarly gifts of an engine to 
fare; for whom will we fight? But the weap-|the metal working department and of a lan- 
ons of our warfare are not carnal. Here we| tern for lecture purposes have stimulated in- 
have the power of choice; ‘‘his servants ye| terest in these lines. A large portrait of 
are to whom ye yield yourselves servants to| Booker T. Washington, also generously do- 
obey.”’ If we refuse to obey the evil angels| nated, keeps the brilliant example of his 
they will leave us as the devil did Jesus. career before the teachers and students. 
Mary §&. STANLEY. A Normal course in gymnastic instruction 
(To be concluded.) has been commenced during the year under 
the able leadership of Adela W. Adams and 
Form is good, but not formality. Vida H. Francis. They have contributed their | 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Sources of Christian Doctrine. 
(Concluded from page 302.) 

The tendencies of what is known as modern 

religious thought have been reproducing the 
gatlines of these Greek conceptions which 
Robert Barclay contended for so ably and rea- 
gnably in his famous Apology. The tenets 
of original sin and total depravity as expounded 
by Augustine and restated by Calvin; the guilt 
of infants; the absolute necessity of water 
baptism in order for salvation; the denial of 
the freedom of the will; the doctrine of elec- 
tion; the idea of schism in divine nature, 
which required a satisfaction to retributive 
justice before love could grant forgiveness; 
the notion that revelation is confined within 
the Bible, guaranteed by the inspiration of 
the letter or by a line of priestly curators in 
apostolic descent, have no place in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and were vigorously protested 
against and disproven both by the early Greek 
Fathers and our early Friends. It was in the 
city of Alexandria, which had become more 
Greek than Athens itself, in the days of its 
renown, that Christian theology took its birth 
about the end of the second century. For 
the first time in history thought was absolutely 
free. No dominant religious conviction could 
hinder the freest inquiry, no fear of persecu- 
tio suppressed the utterance of obnoxious 
tenets. Under such favorable conditions those 
who spoke most directly and powerfully to 
the heart, the conscience and the reason of 
the age, secured the largest hearing; for in 
the presence of truth the oppositions of error 
will ultimately die. 

Rome was provincial in comparison with the 
cosmopolitan character of this Egyptian city; 
and the Christian thinkers, who were then its 
residents, rose to the occasion of their oppor- 
tunities, as has only too seldom been exhibited 
in the history of the Church. The Greek 
Christians discerned that Judaism contained a 
moral force and directness in which the hea- 
thenism was wanting, while the Jewish Chris- 
tians sought for evidence of Divine enlight- 
enment in their Greek and Roman brethren; 
each was impelled to seek for a universal prin- 
ciple by which might be realized the unity of 
the divine and human spirit When Gnosticism 
threatened the church, it was Clement who 
met it in a most effective way. As this effort 
to transform Christianity into Greek philosophy 
became so formidable between 100 and 250 
A.D., it may be allowable to explain briefly 
its main tenets. While claiming to be a true 
interpretation of Christian teaching, it took 
away from Christianity its Old Testament foun- 
dation and belief in the identity of the Creator 
of the world with the Supreme God. It claimed 
that Christianity embraced a revealed system 
of doctrine, containing mysterious powers com- 
municated to men by initiation or mysteries. 
The revealer is Christ, but only in his historical 
appearance, no Old Testament Chris being ad- 
mitted. The Christian doctrine is to be drawn 
from the Apostolic tradition, critically ex- 
amined, and this tradition was taken from a 
series of Apostolic writings, with a secret 
doctrine derived from the apostles themselves. 
These sacred writings or documents of revela- 
tion, just because they were such, were to be 
Interpreted by allegory, that is, their deeper 
meaning must be extracted in this way. 


But Gnosticism contributed the suggestion 
of a New Testament canon and by its rejection 
of the entire early Christian eschatology, es- 
pecially the second coming of Christ and the 
resurrection of the body, it cleared the way 
for the development of a more natural religious 
life. Marcion (150 A. D.) may be considered 
the most aggressive exponent of this school of 
thought, as Plotinus (205-270 a. D.) was of 
Neoplatonism; which proved quite as difficult 
to overcome, because it contained some vital 
truths of a mystical character, but was so 
interwoven with pantheism and asceticism as 
to rob it of its best purpose. In his acute 
criticism of Christianity Plotinus acquired the 
name of the fiercest and most formidable of 
all the enemies of the Ubristians, and yet his 
attacks were not directed against Christ or 
the teachings of Christ, but against the short- 
comings of Christian believers. When Celsus 
assaulted by argument and ridicule that which 
was most sacred in Christian belief, it was 
Origen who most successfully answered this 
powerful pagan antagonist. And when Arianism 
would have reduced Christianity to a form akin 
to heathen polytheism, it was Athenasius, bishop 
of Alexandria, who fought for the doctrine of 
the Incarnation and secured itstriumph. But 
of this triumvirate of Alexandrian fathers who 
defended the faith and shaped the doctrine of 
the Christian Church in the third century, 
Clement was, perhaps, the most lovable and 
Christ-like, as well as learned in the phil- 
osophies of the time (200 a. D.) That which 
attracted him to Christianity was its lofty 
ethical teaching and the fruits which it bore 
in the practical transformation of life. It 
was in the character of Jesus Christ that he 
found the highest evidence of His mission to 
humanity and to him His advent was the ful- 
filment of the promises made alike to Jewish 
and Gentile prophets; for the whole world was 
equally under the care and tutorage of Je- 
hovah, who was preparing it, in diverse ways, 
for the revelation of the Son of God. 

This was quite in accord with the testimony of 
Justin, who suffered martyrdom under Marcus 
Aurelius (166 A. D.) and who was the first 
among the early fathers to declare that a uni- 
versal revelation was before as well as after 
the Incarnation. Clement considered the life 
of that church of which the Saviour Himself 
was the perennial Source as the greatest evi- 
dence of his divine character. He saw this 
in the transformation which his spirit still 
works in the hearts of men; in the self- 
sacrifice which is the reproduction of his ex- 
ample; in the boundless hope and spiritual 
illumination of the sovl who has acknowledged 
Him as Master The Divine teacher whom he 
portrays in his work called ‘‘The Instructor,” 
was God himself; thus it is interesting to note 
how harmoniously with the Apostle John he 
defines the Logos or indwelling deity, and how 
closely he follows the spirit of the New Cov- 
enant in Christ, as Paul conceived it, and the 
prophet Jeremiah described it, when he said in 
behalf of Jehovah, ‘‘I will put my laws in their 
hearts, and in their minds | will write them, 
and their sins and iniquities | will remember 
no more.”’ 

But all this was destined shortly to be set 
aside by the demination of ecclesiastical ideas 
eminating from Rome. Ignatius, Tertullian 
and Irenzus all prepared the way. 


Instead | 


of the prophet gift and the testimony of in- 
spiration, the sacraments and an ordained 
priesthood, controlled by hierarchy, came to 
be the rule. Steadily and irresistibly the 
arms of this great octopus embraced the com- 
munities constituting the ‘‘Great Church,”’ 
which originally stood to each other in an out- 
wardly loose, but an inwardly firm connection, 
who by the vigor of their faith and the cer- 
tainty of their hope and a good measure of 
unfeigned love, unity and peace, were scat- 
tered over the civilized world of the first cen- 
tury. The Montanists, who rose about the 
middle of the second century, were the last 
united protest against this tyrannical power, 
but they were eventually crushed out of ex- 
istence, and from this time an external au- 
thority was forced upon the church. But the 
authority which is purely external is neither 
reasonable nor disinterested. It ought to be 
a guide, but it grows blind; tutelage becomes 
tyranny, because the past is continually strug- 
gling for self-perpetuation against the future 
which is sure to dawn. ‘That this authority 
should have held the human mind in such 
bondage for more than a millenium, is one of 
the greatest marvels in human history. For 
A. Sabbatier says, ‘‘In the Middle Ages the 
method of authority lording it over the human 
mind, dominated in all sciences. A proposi- 
tion in Aristotle, an utterance of the Scrip- 
tures, a dictum of the Father, a decision of 
a council, settled officially and for most men 
quite as fitly a problem of physics, astronomy or 
history, as a problem of morals or philosophy.”’ 

It is one of the most interesting studies to 
follow the gradual development of most of 
the great Catholic dogmas, as it usually took 
at least two hundred years for a belief or 
practice to become settled into an accepted 
dogma, and, in the case of the pretension of 
infallibility as proclaimed by the Vatican 
Council, in 1870, it took sixteen centuries. 

But the question arises, how would such a 
monstrous assumption as infallibility originate 
and find acceptance among intelligent men. 
The answer is found in the notion which has 
come down through the ages that the Church 
possessed a supernatural deposit of divine 
truth which had to be guarded by an equally 
divine tradition, and which must at all hazards 
justify the rights arrogated to herself by the 
Church in order to compel submission to her 
mysteries and precepts. And this notion has 
been accompanied by another equally false 
and foreign to the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
an assertion of an episcopate of apostolic suc- 
cession, stretching as a living chain across 
the centuries, parallel to that of the doctrinal 
tradition, an unbroken link of the church of 
the present to its supernatural origins, that 
is, to the apostles of Christ and to God. The 
steps of the historical geneaology of this con- 
ception are clearly outlined in the Romish 
church by tradition, a supernatural priest- 
hood, episcopate and the papacy. 

It may be said in passing, there is this wide 
difference between the Catholic and Protestant 
conceptions of the church, that according to 
the latter, inward virtues, such as the sincerity 
of faith, and the reality of conversion, are re- 
quired in order to become true members of 
the Church of Christ; while Catholic theologians 
simply require external marks like profession 
of faith and participation in the sacraments, 
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the senses. 

































































with a divine nimbus. 

















farther back than the third century. 













































































with their striving after practical activity, 
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be the infallibilty of a church organization, 














this standpoint Christian faith is the firm as- 

















Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ and a conscious- 
ness of living under his guidance. But through 
fear the followers of Luther and the first re- 
formers fell back on the dogmas of the old 
Catholic Church, as it is evident in the Augs- 
burg Confession, when the new wine was poured 
into old bottles. Neander, Ritschel and Har- 
nack all agree that the Lutheran view of life 
is not the final mould of Protestantism, and 
that, measured by the Augsburg or West- 
minster Confession, it no longer possesses a 
common pure doctrine, is simply a fact which 
is not to be altered by casting a veil over it. 
The problem which confronted our early Friends 
was how to carry out the fundamental thoughts 
and spiritual convictions of the Reformation 
in a more thorough-going way than their 
brethren of the Evangelical churches were 
doing. 

It might be observed in passing that, judged 
strictly by the standard of the Ancient Church, 
the doctrine of the Roman Church concerning 
its own traditions, in force at the present 
day, is heretical, because it is Gnostic and 
enthusiastic, both of which principles the 
Church formerly bent all its energies to crush, 
and, likewise, in the Reformed Church, no man 
of modern orthodoxy is o:thodox in the sense 
of the period which produced the last symbols 
of faith, for almost nowhere is an obligation 
to those symbols cynceived of as it was then. 
This is a pretty good index of the growth 
which takes place during the ages. 

The wisdom of not subscribing to a creed 











































































































































































































which are of a nature to be apprehended by 
There is another notable fact in 
relation to the supernatural claims of the 
Romish Church, that all the great empires, 
societies and founders of religions in ancient 
times were equally attributed to Divine origin, 
and that historical criticism has always been 
able to trace through the golden legend the 
ordinary source of human societies, everywhere 
marked by inevitable struggles and sorrows. 
The fables woven around the cradle of the 
church of Rome are of no greater historic 
value, nor of a different order from those 
surrounding the founder of the city of Rome 
The date of their ap- 
pearance in history is known, and they go no 


The limits of our time will not permit of a 
full survey of the intervening- centuries, and 
this review is not intended to be an exhaustive 
statement, but it seems necessary to point 
out a few of the changes which took place 
after scholasticism had done its utmost to per- 
vert the simplicity and purity of the Gospel. 
In the fifteenth century there was a universal 
unrest which found its expression in the Ren- 
aissance and in Humanism, but grew as time 
went on until it produced the Reformation. It 
was powerful in the mystics’ world of feeling, 


and the age of Saravanola had felt its impulse 
Instructed by history itself, this 
movement obtained a new point of departure 
for the framing of Christian faith in the 
written and living Word of God, and thus dis- 
carded all forms of infallibility which could 
offer an external security for faith, whether it 


doctrinal tradition or Scriptural canon. From 


sirance of forgiveness by the Father of our 
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spiritual experience. 


scarcely seen. 


centuries. 


he represents. 


ligious perfection, and liberated the state, 


controversies with Zwingli. 


the ultimate authority of the Spirit. Surely 


than he did to the theologians of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, as the Reformation 


inthechurch. He did not have at his command 


the knowledge of the early Church, and he 
was evidently ignorant of the formation of 


the Catholic dogmas in the second and third 
centuries, and so unconsciously retained an 
attachment for the faith formule of the 
Ancient Church, which still retained its au- 
thority for him. There remained with him a 
real superstition as to the Sacrament as the 
‘*Means of Grace.” Harnack says: ‘‘In many 
respects the reformers fenced themselves off 
from secular culture where this touched the 
declarations of faith. Inthis sense they were 
medizeval and did nothing to bring about the 
understanding between revelation and reason, 
leaving that great task to a succeeding gen- 
eration which was by no means still firmly 
established in evangelical faith and was thus 
worse prepared for the solution of the problem. 
The Reformation buried under injustice 
and hatred many better perceptions which the 
age possessed and thereby made itself charge- 
able with the later crisis in Protestantism.’’ 
It was indeed a sad failure on the part of 
Protestantism that it retained so much in 
common with the Roman Church, for Luther 
with all his spiritual insight held fast to the 
sacramental theory, while his followers sub- 
stituted an infallible Book for the infallible 


The general priesthood of believers was 
never surrendered by Luther, but in his defini- 
tions of the visible church and in his applica- 
tion of his theory of believers to empirical 
congregations, he became cautious. He trans- 
formed, as no Christian had done before him 
since the age of the apostles, the ideal of re- 


morality and science for independent develop- 
ment, while the civil calling he exalted to 
its true dignity, and yet he always showed a 
remarkable lack of resource when controversy 
arose within the circle of Protestantism, and 
he was always inclined to consider the most 
conservative view the right one; witness, his 
On the other 
hand, he distinguished between the Word of 
God and the Holy Scriptures and referred to 


he stood closer to lrenaeus and Athenasius 
set up the Evangelical faith instead of dogma 


and restored its right as well as the doctrine 
of the cross of Christ as the decisive power 
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has been abundantly justified in the history of 
our own Society, as the human mind has never 
been able to state all the content of a full 
To make such a state- 
ment was the effort of John Calvin, and a 
harder task-master the Christian world has 
Friends have always openly 
and strenuously opposed the doctrine of pre- 
destination, which he forged as a chain of 
religious necessity, based upon the inexorable 
justice of God without recognizing his love; 
and seldom has it fallen to the lot of one man 
to influence and dominate the opinions of de- 
vout souls, often so distressingly, for three 
The torture which many devout 
hearts have endured before they could escape 
from his intellectual definitions of religious 
experience, frequently quite unconscious of 
their source, is a warning to all theological 
writers, especially of the jarist class, which 


church, overlooking the only infallible ap. 
thority, that of the Spirit. 

This is where the Society of Friends found, 
and still may find, its mission, in proclaiming 
the Inshining Light of Christ as God’s gift 
for man’s salvation. For there exists to-day 
more than ever a need to harmonize the in- 
tellectual, religious and social interests of 
our fellow-men, ia referring them all to that 
Spiritual Tribunal. IE 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT.—Charles He 
Coffin writes to the American Friend a remin- 
iscence of Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, as fol 
lows: At the close of the Yearly Meeting 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite announced that he 
felt a concern to visit New Garden Quarterly 
Meeting, about ten miles northwest of Rich- 
mond, Ind., where we were living. As my 
father was busy closing the affairs of the 
Yearly Meeting, and looking after his bank, | 
volunteered to drive them up to New Garden 
in my carriage and introduce them there. 
It was a beautiful drive through a rich country, 
and George Tathan and Richard Littleboy were 
deeply interested in everything they saw, and 
kept up a continual fire of questions as to 
the products of the fine farms we passed, the 
methods of culture, the lives of the people, ete. 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, however, kept his 
eyes closed, and seemed to be in a mood of 
profound abstraction. 

A short distance before reaching New Garden 
we approached an old fashioned toll-gate, 
where we must stop to pay toll for the use of 
the turnpike. As we came near it Joseph 
Bevan Braithwaite aroused from his abstrac- 
tion, opened his eyes, and said: ‘‘Charles, | 
feel a call to someone within that house. 
Wilt thou stop there as we come to it?”: 
When we stopped a woman came out to col- 
lect toll. I paid her, and noting his foot 
was on the carriage step, | said to the woman: 
‘This Friend feels a concern towards someone 
here.”’ She said: ‘‘My husband is very ill, 
and I am sure would like to see him.’’ We 
all got down, and hitched the horse and went 
into the house, finding a man there, feeble and 
ill, in bed. 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite advanced across 
the room to him, took his hand and said: 
**My friend, I felt a call to come to thee and 
bear thee a message.’’ He then went on with 
beautiful and eloquent words and pictured to 
him the love of his Saviour, and that he was 
calling him to mansions above. Then, kneel- 
ing down and holding the man’s hand, he 
made a most eloquent and touching prayer. 
Then, placing his hand upon his head he gave 
him a blessing. The man was greatly agi- 
tated and seemed overwhelmed with the feel- 
ing that a messenger had come to him from 
above, and that he could now depart in peace. 








Bodies Bearing the Name of Friends. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting begins this year.on 
Second-day the 16th instant. 





Alfred C. Garrett repeated his remarks on Silent 
Worship to an afternoon gathering at Lansdowne 
last First-day afternoon. 





The Lansdowne Friends’ Reading Meeting held a 
a tea meeting last Third-day evening in the school 


house and meeting-house; subject, ‘Friends’ View 
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{Water Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,” by Wal- 
ig L. Moore, of Moorestown, N. J. 


Jon B. Garrett and Joel Cadbury attended | 


freston Meeting First-day morning. They also 

inted a special meeting held in the meeting- 
jnse at Rahway, N. J., the same afternoon, to 
shich 3 general invitation was extended. The 
ane day was spent by William Bishop, of Rahway, 
st Westtown School. 


The Secretary of the “ Hymnal Committee” of 
the larger Bodies says no single member of the 
Committee had been willing to have the hymns on 
“the Sacraments ” retained in the book adopted; 
bat as no proof sheets were submitted for revision 
ofthe book, the whole of it became printed through 
misunderstanding. ‘ The book as it now appears 
is not the book approved by the Committee,” and 
gill not be further distributed with their consent. 


Though blindness be happened in large measure 
to what was once called our Israel, yet there are 
those outside who can see for us. A devout Epis- 
apalian writes, in words which, if writing our 
own, we would have otherwise chosen: “I was 
deeply interested in the paper about the ‘ Friends’ 
Hymnal.’ I think it simply outrageous. Indeed, 
jnasense, you are undergoing a second persecu- 
tion, a second martyrdom, in the insulting innova- 
tions of present-day Friends. But be not disheart- 
ened, Take the spirit of confidence of this hymn 
into your heart, take the comfort of it:— 


“God of our fathers, failing us never, 
God of our fathers, be ours forever. 


“He surely will. Be concerned about the evils 
and innovations, but they ‘shall not come nigh 
thee,” not enter or spoil yourhome. Perfect peace 
tohim whose mind is stayed on God is promised. 
Icould say more, but forbear.” 


TEACHING TITLES.—We note these two, at least, 
among the “ Quakeriana” contained in Samuel N. 
Rhoads’s recent catalog (1105 Walnut Street): 

1. Caution to Friends respecting their Putting 
out Lights (illuminating) on those call’d Rejoicing 
Nights, and the not opening their Shops on days 
appointed by human Authority for publick Fasts, 
Feasts and Thanksgivings. “As they could not 
fight with the Fighters, neither could they triumph 
with the Conquerors; and therefore were not to be 
prevailed upon to make a show of Conformity by 
placing Lights in any Part of the Fronts of their 
Houses,” etc. Signed Second-day’s Morning-meet- 
_— in London, the 10th of the Third Month, 
760. 

2. Quakerism a New Nick-name for Old Chris- 
tianity [etc._—By Wm. Penn. 

_8, To such as are not Satisfied with a Profes- 
sion without the True Life and Power, but have 
Sincere Desires in their hearts after the Lord Him- 
self—I. Penington. 

_4. Persecution which is the afflicting or Pun- 
ishing that which is Good under the Pretense of 
its being Evil.—Penington. 

5. The Kingdoms of this World Wherein Anti- 
christ hath had his Seat.—Burrough. 

6. The whole Flock of God, who are called and 
Gathered into the Spiritual Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness and Peace.—-Burrough. 

And it may be a service to many Friends to tell 
them that they may find a large quantity of valu- 
able (and some of it rare) Friends’ literature on 
sale at the above-named address. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—We quote the 
following from The Friends’ Intelligencer : 
_ [The following from Joseph Elkinton, who is so- 
journing in France, appears in the London Friend, 
response to an account of the present state of 
the Yearly Meeting, which was also copied in our 
issue of last week. The editor of THE FRIEND adds 
the following note: “ We gladly insert the follow- 


ing letter, giving as it does another picture of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, depicted from a dif- 
ferent standpoint, not necessarily antagonistic, but 
supplementary to the tale told by statistics, etc. 
We are thankful for all indications of spiritual life 
and depth.”] 

As “A Picture of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” 
in thy issue of 9th instant [Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Third Month 17th] does not give a fair impression 
of its spiritual condition, I feel a little concern to 
supplement it by a few facts which have come 
under my personal observation. 

The little volume, carefully prepared by some 
of our younger Friends, as a handbook for the aid 
of those who wish to visit the subordinate meetings 
of that Yearly Meeting, is in itself a hopeful sign 
of the increased interest which promises well for 
the future of Quakerism within the limits which 
itsurveys. Ifour English Friends could meet with 
the two thousand Friends who gather once a year 
at the Arch Street house in Philadelphia—and this 
number has been pretty constant during the past 
thirty-five years—I think they would consider the 
attendance: compares favorably with any Yearly 
Meeting under our name, in proportion to its mem- 
bership. The fact that this house is only occupied 
in the middle of the week results from its being in 
the business part of the city, while nearly all those 
who would otherwise regularly assemble there re- 
side nearer other meeting-houses which are open 
on First-day. 

It is not my purpose, however, to minimize the 
apparent decline in numbers, but rather to speak 
of that which numbers so often fail to express— 
the spiritual interest and life of our members— 
even in the face of this decline in meetings, which 
frequently follows removal from rural to urban 
districts. During the last twenty-five years there 
has been a most gratifying sense of unity increas- 
ingly manifest throughout the Yearly Meeting. 
One of the evidences of this was illustrated by a 
recent gathering for the purpose of discussing the 
literature of our own Society. The same commit- 
tee which collated this “Book of Meetings” ex- 
tended an invitation to all our members to attend 
a meeting, when no less than five hundred re- 
sponded, to consider how best to promote Quaker 
Round Tables; and the spirit that animated the 
sessions of this conference was all that could be 
desired. SoI felt the bare and rather cold state- 
ment of selected items concerning the numerical 
strength and condition of our meetings was rather 
calculated to leave a false impression. 

There is a considerable body of men and women 
in and about Philadelphia who are deeply concerned 
to maintain the standard of Fox, Barclay and Penn 
in the life of the Spirit, and as they have held 
their meetings “in the power of God ’—whether 
a human voice was heard therein or not—they have 
felt strengthened in the belief that true commu- 
nion of soul does not consist necessarily in large 
congregations or audible ministrations—much as 
we value both. Some of us who read with consid- 
erable diligence and interest our Friendly periodi- 
cals feel there are excellencies on both sides of the 
Atlantic, as well as shortcomings which the living 
members are earnestly striving to remedy. 

Thy Friend, 
JOSEPH ELKINTON. 

TONNEINS, Lot et Garonne, France, 2d Mo. 12, 1906. 


Notes from Correspondents. 


From a Non-Member:—“ The Rector has been 
giving us biographies, and has spoken so beauti- 
fully of the saints of the earth,—Quakers first, he 
named, since then, Methodists, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians. Mr. Roberts (the poem writer), called 


John G. Whittier his saint, and said he would rather | 


have written as Whittier has written, and been the 
simple child of faith and good man that he was, 
than any other man he could name.” 


A business man in New York City writes:— 


“Notwithstanding the declension of the latter 
time, there still remain scattered here and there 
remnants who in their own inner mind are faithful 
to the Truth. It is a severe trial of.faith to be 
deprived of association with kindred spirits,—not 
even a meeting in this great city where one may 
attend and feel at rest [on the true foundation of 
worship]. Think of the value of such a paper as 
THE FRIEND to such a mind! 1am very much con- 
cerned for its prosperity.” 


From an English Friend:—My copy [of THE 
FRIEND] after being read by some here, travels into 
Nottinghamshire to a member of the Salvation 
Army, much in the Spirit. After lending it to 
some of his brethren in the Army, who greatly ap- 
preciate it, it goes to a young man at Derby, who 
recently joined Friends by convincement. From 
Derby it goes to another young convinced man 
Friend at Falmouth, and thence to a similar Friend 
in London. After that its history is unknown to me. 

I often wish some Friends in Philadelphia, who 
have no further use for their copies, could send 
them to me, as I could use them well. Many peo- 
ple in this old England are drawing to the Truth, 
and the Philadelphia FRIEND would help such. At 
Woolwich, the great arsenal, quite a number are 
convinced, and a Friend there would make good 
use of the paper as a circulating exponent of the 
Truth as we have received it. 


Dear Sir:—May I call your attention to the 
work at Camp Hill? It is on the Hampton and 
Tuskegee plan. It receives no support from the 
State and is dependent upon the friends of the 
American Union for support. We have about 

22,000 worth of property with a debt of $10,000. 
My friend, Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, has un- 
dertaken to raise this year from among his own 
friends $10,000 to pay off the debt of the school, 
and I am attempting to raise $8,000 for current 
expenses, repairs and improvements. I have al- 
ready in hand a trifle over $4,000, and am anxious 
to raise the remaining $4,000 this spring. Can’t 
you contribute $5 or $10? I am sure that you 
will be glad to do anything you can for us. The 
school is in its eighth year, and has given some 
sort of an education to more than three hundred 
boys and girls, and has been obliged to refuse more 
than seven hundred because of lack of means. We 
have in school now about seventy students, with 
seven officers and teachers. The work is en- 
dorsed by Booker T. Washington, who at one time 
gave to us $800 from a fund which he had at his 
disposal, and by the Secretary of his Board of 
Trustees, R. C. Bedford, who is also the Secretary 
of our Board, and by I. W. Hill, State Super- 
intendent of Education, of Montgomery, Alabama, 
and by many other prominent men of the State. 
I am confident that Industrial training for white 
youth of slender means will go a long way toward 
reducing race hatred and race violence. With 
great respect, 

Yours very truly, LYMAN WARD. 

Camp HILL, Alabama, Third Mo. 26, 1906. 


Gathered Notes. 


We don’t believe that the man who offers to fur- 
nish “sermons,” “ lectures,” ete., for sixty cents 
and upwards conducts either a large or a profitable 
business. On the contrary, we suspect that he is 
having what he considers some fun at the expense 
of those foolish enough to reply to his circular let- 
ters.— Presbyterian. 


Absinthe has been barred from Belgium by a 
parliamentary measure to which King Leopold has 
j just affixed his signature. The statute prohibits 
under penalty of heavy fine and severe imprison- 
ment the mauufacture, the transport, the sale, and 
even the storage and keeping on the premises or 
absinthe, that green liquor which has been so bane- 
ful in its effects on brain and body wherever it has 
been used. 
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S80 TZ: 


The last hearing on the Reed Smoot Case, as to 


his right as a Mormon Apostle encouraging poly- 
gamy, to a seat in the Senate, was held last week. 


“The Committee on Privileges and Elections,” 
says its chairman, “ has prosecuted its inquiry with 
diligence, and has examined nearly 100 witnesses, 
whose testimony covers more than 3,000 pages of 

rinted matter, which will be submitted to the 


Renate, together with the Committee’s report, early 
in Fourth Month.” 





The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has sus- 
tained the conviction of a man found guilty of vio- 


lation of the First-day law on the ground of having 


had four hundred persons pick cranberries on Ninth 
Month 18, 1904. His plea was that it was “ neces- 
sary ” to do the work of harvesting the whole crop 
before the frost came. The Supreme Court’s find- 
ing was that “ the substance of the testimony was 


simply that in gathering the crop it was somewhat 


less expensive and more convenient to work seven 
days in the week than six.” 





France follows the example of Great Britain and 
the United States in providing for a “penny post.” 
Within a short time a letter will be carried to any 
part of the republic and to her colonies for what 
will be equivalent to two cents of our money. 
Where the United States has been laggard in her 
postal facilities has been in the absence of “ par- 
cels post.” The opposition of the express compa- 
nies so far has been effective in Congress, but pub- 
lic opinion is crystallizing and is also finding a 
way of making declarations that must be heard. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR WorsHIP.—If the singers had 
less of the feeling of being under fire, of having to 
acquit themselves brilliantly, they could enter more 
harmoniously into the spirit of the service. Any 
expression of personal vanity and ambition is at 
odds with the Christian spirit, and the fiercely 
competitive stress, which the present system too 
often causes, inevitably results in a strained rela- 
tion between the singer and the church—an asser- 
tion of the ego which shows itself in constant faults 
of taste, in the rupture of that religious serenity 
and sincerity which should be the ideal of eccle- 
siastical music.— Christian Instructor. 





Dr. Buckley quotes the statement ascribed to 
Andrew Carnegie that “ Beyond a competence for 
old age which need not be great and may be very 
small, wealth lessens rather than increases human 
happiness; millionaires who laugh are rare.” His 
comment is: This may be news to some people, 
but not to those that read the Book of Proverbs: 
“Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food con- 
venient for me: Lest I be full, and deny thee, and 
say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, 
and take the name of my God in vain.” —Presbyte- 
rian. 





When the city council of Nashville designated 
“Jim Crow” sections for colored people on the 
street cars they just quietly came together and or- 
ganized a transportation company of their own; 
took out a charter, bought up, or had made rather, 
a number of big automobiles and began to do busi- 
ness. Among the stockholders in the company 
are preachers, doctors, lawyers, laborers, cooks, 
washerwomen, chamber-maids, teachers—in fact 
all classes and conditions of people, but all Ne- 
groes. The principle seems to be that if the Negro 
must ride by himself he may as well ride in his 
own conveyance and get a part of the profit on his 
own riding—a sound principle any good business 
man must admit. Thus that which was designed 
as a hardship was turned out a blessing.—Freed- 
man’s Friend. 


ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—President Roosevelt has submitted to 
Congress the report of the members of the International 
Waterway Commission regarding the preservation of Ni- 
agra Falls, with a recommendation that a law be enacted 
in accordance with the recommendations of the report 
without waiting for the negotiation of a treaty. The 
proposed law, which it is hoped will be enacted also by 
Canada would limit the volume of water which can here- 





after be legally diverted from the bodies of water tribu- 
tary to the Niagara Falls. 

Secretary Root has asked Congress to appropriate $50,- 
000 to permit the United States to participate in the 
second Hague conference. 

The negotiations for a settlement of the questions at 
issue between the coal miners and operators, have so far 
failed, that a general strike of the miners in the anthra- 
cite region has been ordered, and also in many parts of 
the bituminous coal district. 

The Legislature of Ohio has passed a bill increasing 
the tax on saloons from $350 to $1000 each. It is said 
that this action will close half the liquor saloons in the 
State, of which there were at the first of the year about 
13,000. 

More than 11,000 immigrants arrived in the harbor of 
New York on the 31st ult. on board seven steamships 
from European ports. About one per cent. of the arrivals 
are said to be Russian refugees. 

A cargo of 200 tons of ice from Newfoundland has 
recently arrived in this country, which is said to be the 
first cargo of ice ever brought here from a foreign port. 
It is said thousands of tons of ice will be ordered if this 
enterprise, which is in the nature of an experiment, 
proves successful. The crop of ice gathered in this 
neighborhood is much below the usual quantity. It is 
stated that dealers in this city need about 3000 tons per 
day in addition to the ice manufactured artificially, and 
a general advance in price is expected. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has lately decided that 
liquor sellers are liable for damages resulting from the 
liquor they sell. The case in question involved a claim 
for $5,000 damages from the widow of a man who was 
killed in a drunken brawl, against the liquor dealer that 
sold the whisky. The Supreme Court of the State now 
upholds the law, and the widow is to receive the money. 

It is said that about 5 per cent. of the silk sold is now 
artificial, there being factories in numerous countries in- 
cluding this. The price ranges from $3 to $4 a pound, 
or only half that of natural silk. The basis of all artifi- 
cial silks is cellulose, and it can be produced from wood. 
It goes through a complicated chemical treatment and is 
at length spun into fibers by being forced through micro- 
scopic orifices, after which it can be treated the same as 
natural silk. 

Experiments have been made in wireless telegraphy by 
eending up a kite 2,000 feet high with antennae 400 feet 
long, by which messages have been caught and transmit- 
ted to the ground by asteel wire. By this method points 
have been communicated with more than 350 miles’ dis- 
tant. It is stated that for some time the De Forest Com- 
pany has been making preparations for direct wireless 
communication between New York and London. Lately 
572 words were flashed across the Atlantic Ocean, from 
Coney Island to the coast of Ireland, a distance of 3,200 
miles. 

- It is announced that Secretary Root will attend the 
Pan-American Conference to be held in Rio de Janeiro. 
Among the subjects to be considered there is the Calvo 
doctrine, which, it is stated, “‘is the doctrine that no con- 
tractual debt shall be collected by force. It has never 
been recognized by Europe, and the purpose of its pre- 
sentation to the Conference will be to secure such recog- 
nition. Should this be successful, such acts as the block- 
ade of Venezuela by German, British and Italian warships, 
three years ago, will become impossible.” On the list of 
subjects is the principle of voluntary arbitration with 
special reference to the coming Hague conference. This 
topic was proposed by the United States in view of the 
fact that all the Latin-American Governments will be 
represented at The Hague, and doubtless will desire to 
reach a general understanding prior to sending delega- 
tions. Should positive action be taken on these two ques- 
tions by the congress it will result in sending a solid 
American delegation to present to The Hague conference 
the two principles. 

It is announced that ten school gardens, with a com- 
bined area of nine acres, will be shortly opened by the 
Board of Education in this city. Nearly all of the lots 
have been placed at the disposal of the Board by private 
citizens. It is said that more than 2,000 individual gar- 
den plots will be provided for cultivation by that number 
of children. The Agricultural Department at Washington 
has agreed to furnish one of these gardens with seeds and 
slips for the growing of various and, in this latitude, un- 
usual crops, including coffee, tea, flax, cotton, as well as 
tobacco and broom corn. That department also will fur- 
nish “inoculated” or nitrogenous seed for experimental 
purposes in the raising of crops without the customary 
methods of fertilization of the soil. 

FoREIGN.—A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 27th 
ult. says that 659 beggars, 215 persons without pass- 
ports, 217 thieves, 270 highwaymen and 1067 “ unclassi- 
fied persons, which means political suspects, were taken 





into custody in that city in a single week, 

during the war was the War Office busier thea pe = 
ing dispositions to suppress the first evidences of rebel : 
An appeal to the Russian people has been issued to 

to prevent the Jewish massacres which it is asserted 
being prepared in southwestern Russia. o 

The negotiations between the representatives of the 
European powers, at Algerias, respecting questions aris. 
ing from Moroccan affairs have ended. A telegram f; 
Paris states the agreement is hailed with satisfaction 
officials and by the public press, which was weary of the 
prolonged controversy and the disturbing possibilities of 
war. However, it is recognized that neither France nor 
Germany has secured all that was wanted. France’ 
desire to have control of the police was partially realised 
in her being allowed to police the important Atlantic 
ports, including Magador, which Germany was suspected 
of coveting, and also with her ally, Spain, to police Tan. 
gier and Casablanca. On the other hand, it is thought 
that Germany's desire to internationalize Morocco way 
partly realized, as the Franco-Spanish police is subordi. 
nated to an inspector who will report to the Diplomatic 
Corps. 
~ New regulations have lately been issued in France re. 
specting the enforcement of law relating to the separs. 
tion of Church and State in that country, which are gaid 
to give satisfaction to the Roman Catholics on certain 
important questions. It is stated that some 55,000 in- 
ventories have now been made, and only 10,000 remain 
to be undertaken. 

The introduction of apparatus for cleaning houses, 
cars, etc., by means of compressed air or by air suction 
it is said has been a success, but the machines have been 
costly, a French concern has lately devised a cheaper 
apparatus of the sort called the “ aspirator,” to be 
operated by hand. The various devices of this clags 
draw the dust through a hose into a receptacle so that it 
can be got rid of entirely. 

William A. McKenney a missionary recently returned 
to this country from China, states that a remarkable 


change has taken place in China during the past year, 


He says “The most gigantic bloodless revolution of the 
world has taken place there during the last year. For- 
merly the Chinese s@@oolboy was taught nothing but to 
memorize classics. They were unfit for practical life, and 
were a powerful influence for holding China back. All 
this has been swept away. China has now a regular graded 
school system, in which all the courses in the American 
school curriculum are included. Fine modern school- 
houses are being built, and in the future not the man who 
can write essays, but the man who knows something, will 
rule China. The menace and risk in this sudden great 
change lies in the fact that too few well-balanced men 
are guiding it.” 


NOTICES. 
Wanted-—Intelligent young or middle-aged woman 
Friend for light clerical work. Must be a good penman. 
Address “ M,” 

Office of THE FRIEND. 
School for Indian Children at Tunesassa, 
New York.—Wanted a middle-aged woman Friend to 
take charge of the boys out of school. Application may be 

made to ANNA WALTON, Moylan, Pa. 

CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 


For the convenience of ministering Friends and others 
from a distance, Salem Monthly Meetings will hereafter 
convene at 10.30 o'clock, instead of at 10 o'clock as here- 
tofore. This change applies to Monthly Meetings only. 


a 








Diep, at Norristown, Pa. on the Sixteenth of Fourth 
Month, 1905, Mary S. Brown, widow of Nathaniel H. 
Brown, aged eighty-three years. This dear Friend was 
for many years a faithful overseer of Plymouth Monthly 
Meeting. Through a long life she was a consistent 
member of the Society of Friends, and her devoted Chris- 
tian experience enabled her to say, “‘ Thy name will put 
their trust in Thee, for Thou Lord hast not forsaken them 
that seek Thee.” 


——, at his home, near Viola, Iowa, on the eighth of 
First Month, 1906, WILLIAM Hampton, in the eightieth 
year of his age. His sincere exercise to abide on the 
true foundation, and his trust in the all sufficiency of Di- 
vine grace, enabled him to exclaim “ this enemy could not 
pull him down any more.” And, as he neared the shores 
of eternity, he seemed to have visions of loved ones that 
had gone before. He passed quietly away, leaving a.com 
fortable hope that the end was peace. 
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